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SENECA LAKE. 

Clear mirrof of the region round ! 

Far "curves thy ricH, transparent green, 
While memory, with thy beauties crowned. 

Recalls thy every varied scene : 

The hills that wave in graceful chain ; 

The shores of Nature's loveliest trace-; 
The homesteads isled in grass and grain. 

Where peace hath found apparent place. 

The cataracts whitening down thy sides ; 

The gorges blackening in thy steeps ; 
Coves where his fleet the sheldrake guides ; ■ 

Caves where thy surge in silence sleeps. 

As skims the steamer o'er thy breast. 

The drowsy, hamlet starts to life ; 
The green dock wakens from its rest. 

And nooks with transient stir are rife. 

The Woodman leans upon his axe ; 

The reaper pauses in his wheat ; 
Yon hut's brown children, with their backs 

Of fagots, gaze, and shouts repeat. 

As still we glide beside the shore, 
, The raised waves ruffle to the marge ; 
And now ire meet the pulsing oar. 
And now the grim coal-laden barge. 

We brush the foliage of the brim ; 

The shallow's surges rustle through ; 
Rouse echoes from the hollows dim ; 

And break green paintings- on the blue. 

Tbedog frisks on with bark and leap ; 

Th? colt'awakes and scampers round ; 
Up the green sheep-paths crowd the sheep ; 

The heifer tfies the pasture's bound. 

Behold yon scene, yon glassy ,nook, • ^ 
Where slopes a green.tree-clustered glade ; — 

The cattle at the entering brook, 
Ifhat stand in the mosaic shade. 

And see that farmstead-skirting road ! 

How pleasant with yon sack-heaped wain 
Bound; to the mill ; and this dun load 

Of hay slow jolting down the lane. 

-Yon horseman looks ; — that flock of girls 
Laiigh and wave kerchiefs as we glide ; , 

The heedless' prow still cuts its pearls. 
Nor deigns to make one turn aside. 

Sweet, thus to sail ftora mom to eye. 
And mairk thy changing scenes, oh lake ! 

Sail on, sail on,, and only grieve 
That aught the radiant spell should break. 

■To mark the shower's down-scudding wings; — 

While in the mist each feature melts ; 
Till the dense rain its descant sings. 

And bubbling white the vision belts. 

"To mark the sundown's level light, 

With fisher-boats in'dancing dots ; 
And o'er the. moonlight's dainty White 

The crossing sails in transient blots. 

To mark, at twilight's magic glow. 

The sloop steal, spectre-like, along ; 
And;the red, genial shore-lights grow. 

As- night leads up her starry throng. 

Oh lovely lake, while life remains 

~Will thy enchantment hold my heart ! 
And song rehearse in willing strains, 
Lake of the hills ! how fair thou art ! 

— Alfred B. Street. 



RECOLLECTIONS OF WILLIAM KAULBA.CH. 
(From the German.) 

He who examines the artistic works of Kaulbach, 
will unconsciously feel the height to. which he ele- 
vated his great subjects ; but the vast breadth which 
his creative geniu.s seized, and the many-sidedness 
that his works laid hold of, are less known. Almost 
every department was his. In the world historical 
cycle that reaches from Babel to the time of Luther, 
he is the great teacher of history, in the forms that it 
furnishes to Shakespeare and Goethe, and he shares 
the laurels of our poets; but then, when we examine 
those leaves that are taken from the history of our 
times, the artist suddenly changes himself to the 



steel-clad warrior, and as a Valkgria* his muse steps 
into the lists. We turn the leaves to " Reynard the 
Fox;" With roguish eyes the humor looks at us; 
as a gleaming dagger flashes his satire, and still all 
this is not — all. Immeasurable treasures lie unseen 
there. Who knows the leaves that he made for a 
picture-book for his children ? who those fables and 
legends that he took out of the depths of the peo- 
ple's nature, remembering that he himself was a 
child of the people ? 

The thunder voices of the world history which he 
proclaimed, sounded, to be sure, far and wide over 
land and sea ; but it was only the privilege of those 
nearest to him to follow the secret tones of his heart, 
for he himself concealed them. Millions have admired 
the great artist ; but only a few have understood the 
man, for he withdrew himself from their understand- 
ing. As popular as he was in his works, he. shared 
in this particular the nature of almost all great men, 
who their interior nature and the invisible emotions 
of their souls ordinarily like to vail. They belong to 
the world in their works, and that is enough. But 
even in this relation Kaulbach was greater and more 
magnanimous than any one else ; for centuries no 
master has entered into the conflict of his time with 
such enthusiasm for the triumph of his people. His 
whole being glowed when he spoke of the great days 
of the German war, or the union of our Fatherland. 
He always came back in his thoughts and deeds to 
the circle of these events. It was, after all, the world 
in which he lived that gave him joy and warmth, 
when he received them not in the days of his soli- 
tiary idea work. 

Dedicated to the brave German people, he wrote 
under his last work " For the glorification of the Ger- 
man victory." . 

Kaulbach's studio was found in a side building of 
the Academy, that formerly had served as an antique 
hall, as the. numerous copies that still remain thei;e 
prove. There is the colossal horse-tamer, that with 
uplifted arm threatens to dash to pieces the sur- 
roundings ; there is the statue of Augustus and that 
of Minerva ; a torso from Rome and one from Naples. 
To ■ the master, the dearest among all these mute 
friends that for so many years looked down upon 
his works was the bold Germanicus. But so im- 
mense were the dimensions of this room, so numer- 
ous were the treasures that lay hoarded there, one 
had. some trouble to wind through. It was not pic- 
tures, but a picture wall that surrounded him. He 
spread out designs of all kinds, and in various styles 
of art, upon the wall, and often the floor looked as if 
the stone gods and warriors had fought a battle 
during the nigl^t, the Jimbs lay so strewn about. 
1 He cried " Come in," and with caution we picked 
our way from the door back to the easel. There he 
stood, in silken waistcoat, and cap pressed down 
upon his head, cautiously balancing his pencil. He 
but just moved if strangers came ; he greeted his 
friends quickly and gracefully, and, without ceasing 
his work, began the conversation. 

On these occasions he uttered his most beautiful and 
powerful words, and it was no detriment if the sound 
of sentences was frequently interrupted as he turned 
directly back into the depths of his own work. It 
was a wonderful double life, when he followed thus 
the strange order of our thoughts and then led on 
the deep currerit of-his own ; but he seldom willingly 
allowed strangers to come into his innermost realm. 

In such talk, indeed in the outer appearance of his 
workshop, appeared the characteristic marks which 
distinguish Kaulbach's art from all other works of 
modern artists. Dogmatical critics called it thought- 
painting. We might call it rather the thought faculty 
wherewith he portrayed that curious connection of 
the searching penetration with the geniality of artis- 
tic form. What knowledge, what historical accuracy 
it presupposed, to comprehend thus with one grasp 
whole epochs of interior development, as he did, and 
what artistic power is necessary in order to give 
this knowledge such form as he gave it ! 

One always found books, and truly earnest books, 
in his studio. One of these had reference to Arbnez, 
that with his dark train still to-day stands iipon the 
frescoed wall, where Kaulbach, in the impatience 
of the first creation, fixed the first sketch. Others 
related to Greek and Roman history; Goethe or 
Shakespeare almost always lay open. 
. From the frescoes in the Berlin Museum, the color 
sketch, or a smaller reproduction, is generally at 



* One of the maidens of Odin, an awfiil and beautiful being in a female 
form, who presided over battle and marked out those who were to be 
slain, and who also ministered at the feasts of heroes in Walhalla. 



hand, for his feelings always led him back to those 
ideal circles, even after that cycle, was long since fin- 
ished. Half-playing, he placed between those great 
problems those smaller pictures, as "Charity," or 
"Tandaradei," thp illustration to the very attractive 
song of "Walther of the Vogelweide." But the 
"Christian Persecutions under Nero," "The Del- 
uge," of which ten great wonderful groups are fin- 
ished, these were the subjects that kept hith ; only 
the great events of the history of the age pressed 
themselves before them. 

Portraits he had almost wholly given up, though 
he had painted so many master-pieces, as for instance 
the bold portraits of Franz Liszt, of Lola Montez 
and others. 

But the same complete graces that pervaded-'his 
artistical works ruled also in his domestic circle. 
For ten years his home was a center in the spiritual 
life of Munich. All the great personages in art and 
science who came to the city 'entered this thresh- 
old, and the many-sidedness that is perceptible in 
his works characterized the intercourse here. For 
everything ' that was spoken of he had not merely 
interest, but for the most part positive points of con- 
tact, and each one was pleasantly conscious that he 
was in the home of an artist. Everywhere it was 
apparent that an ingenious hand had been actively 
at work in the ornamentation, though it was evident 
nothing was artificially arranged ; but, as in his best 
works, one imagined all had united themselves. 

The garden-room, on the ground floor, was the 
essence of comfort without show. iSeveral pictures 
of Goethe's ladies covered the wall ; over the mantel 
one saw portraits of Bismarck and Mollke. The 
table never stood empty : there lay the daily papers 
beside the newest publications from the book mar- 
ket. But not in splendid copies, that lay on the 
table for the sake of the beautiful covers, that must 
not be touched ; but all that was there received daily 
use, had sensible relations to the owner, and that 
alone gives to household furniture consecration and 
life. Here, in the garden-room, they gathered before 
the table ; here sat the ladies in the afternoon with 
their work ; and twittering finches picked on the 
glass wires of their cage, that held'them in from the 
open air. 

Near by was the splendid dining-hall, arranged in 
the Renaissance style and ornamented with children's 
portraits and other signs of cheerful life. Here, 
every Sunday, for two hours, the family and a circle 
of friends gathered- The timid academician who 
had just won the prize, and the great scholar that 
went thence to-morrow, sat here' together, so rich 
were the elements of the conversation that united 
them. Never was Kaulbach more brilliant than up- 
on such occasions. With searching glance he looked 
round the table, to see that the golden wine sank not 
in the cup ; he himself ha& for ten years his old Vene- 
tian glass before him, and when he slipped his fingers 
over the edge it sounded like the strings of a harp. 
Often there was singing ; and almost always after the 
repast, some one read, now a few letters, at the time of 
the war for freedom, now a passage from the ancients, 
and, laughing, the beautiful lady of the house would 
look overlhe listening faces back to the young peo- 
ple, when it was too long for them. Kaulbach's wife 
is the ideal of a lady that a German master should 
have. Very beautiful still in the circle of her grand- 
children, lovely and dignified. Without bustle, she 
was busy from early morning till night, and without 
commanding she ruled by the power of a superior 
personality. Her whole life, was devoted to her hus- 
band ; her care for him was unceasing; on his arm she 
had grown up ; moreover, every duty for home and 
Fatherland found her active and ready to help. 

Often, when the ladies withdrew into the upper 
rooms, then we young ones proceeded to gather first 
of all round the large table with burning lights. 
Then was the conversation frequently stormy. Burn- 
ing questions were agitated, and the master threw in 
his sparks like lightning. Who dare attempt to re- 
late it? 

"Come, children, come ! " said he at last calmly, if 
already a messenger had not come from above to 
warn us that it was time to depart. " Come, it is bet- 
ter we have a little music." And the long train went 
up the winding stairs that were bordered all the way 
with oleanders and green trees. " Hush ! " he called, 
when the noisy troop went into the room where, 
already sounded an <?i^a^/(Si from the grand piano. 

Three rooms separated by no doors surrounded the 
saloon in which the company now gathered. ' The 
pictures that adorned the walls originated mostly 
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with Kaulbach's own hand, and are partly of his 
earliest time, as the original cartoon of the " Dan- 
ube," a drawing of " M-usarim," or a charming child- 
picture of his daughter. Only one glowing colored 
picture, that hung in the little red side room, bears 
unmistakably the signs of the very earliest art. Its 
title is " Modern Cupid ; " the artist's name is Haps 
Makart. How infinitely are they from each other: 
Kaulbach's ideal, keen thought, and this venture of 
coloristic boldness. How free from narrowness must 
the master be who purchased this first work of the 
gifted artist ; for generally, indeed, an artist is wont 
to care the least for those qualities that are not his 
own — it is the easiest way to help oneself over a 
difficulty. But with Kaulbach this was reversed ; as 
he in all things would strive and learn, so he was 
willing to allow full justice to the excellence of every 
new direction. 

At the entrance of the rooms that we mentioned, 
hung Raphael's beautiful youth-picture, as if it were 
the guardian spirit of this home. When Kaulbach 
was in Italy spending his traveling years, he received 
from Raphael's works that wonderful sense of the 
beautiful, with which even he himself pervaded the 
burden of the most powerful subjects. 

This, then, was his home. These were the rooms 
where he, with his children and grandchildren, sat 
playing at the table, and between times created upon 
the leaf under the lamp those wonderful forms be- 
fore, which humanity still stands astonished. - 

Little can be said with words only. In slight out- 
lines we give the picture of his deeds and life. But 
who can portray that unspeakable something that 
the nearness of sucji a powerful personality difiused 
around him ? Who has the expression for the ulti- 
mate mystery of an artist's nature ? As a star, for- 
tune stood over his home. That he acknowledged 
himself, and spoke freely of this fortune, for his life 
had been rich enough in struggle and storm ; but he 
felt how much even the best owe to fortune. But he 
had much even here in advance of others. The 
fortune that often to thousands is traitor, to him 
remained faithful ; with full, manly steps he went to 
the last day, without any misgiving that it was the 
last. 

In his wort for some weeks a little pause occur- 
■ red ; not because he was tired, but because a certain 
meditativeness diffused itself over his being, that 
held down the desire to work, except in a beneficent 
manner. Every morning, about nine, one found him 
on Ludwig Street, on his way to the studio, in close, 
fur-bordered coat ; in one hand, the burning segar, 
the other ready for friendly greeting, so often he 
passed by acquaintances. Thus, he had become al- 
most a typical figfure of this way. In the studio, he 
remained generally until three o'clock in the after- 
noon, not always with pencil of brush in hand. His 
"St. Michael" was almost finished. Again a deed 
was done ; and, now, he let his gaze rove for hours 
over his works, pleased that they were good. 

How oftenj in this last week, when I knocked at 
his studio door, I found him reclining in a chair, 
musing, with a book in his hand.. The last time it 
was Plutarch, whose Timoleon especially he loved. 

It was Palm Sunday, a, few days before his death. 
We were gathered to the last meal around his hospit- 
,able board. Who thought at the time that it was the 
last } No shadow of apprehension lay over this 
bright feast, no Mene-tekel appeared on the flowery 
wall to quench the cheerfulness of this circle. He 
had youth around him, his own children and a few 
friends, that in their first earnest strivings were 
, always welcome to him. 

They clinked the glasses upon a " happy journey," 
for he was quite full of joy over the trip close at 
hand that he wished to take to South Tyrol, in order 
to spent Easter-day there. As is frequently the case 
with artists, he was never more animated or brighter 
than when he went upon these journeys with his 
family, when he received everywhere new, sugges- 
tive impressions. The sketches that he brought 
with him from such summer refreshings in Reichen- 
hald, in Starnburg, or Oberandorf, overflow with 
bubbling humor; upon every side flashes the genial 
wantonness that with full delight bustled in the little 
life of the. day. 

But this time he had delighted himself especially. 
He wished with children and grandchildren to be 
gathered together* and in Meran to spend some 
days, where, it is known, an anathema hung over his 
" Arbnez," and a lawsuit was imminent. Laughingly, 
he painted the picture, how the deputies of the whole 
inquisition would receive him at the depot, and, in 



close procession; lead up to the battlements of the 
Rugelstein. What splendid caricatures they would 
furnish ! 

Thus flowed the conversation back and forth. Then 
there was reading, as was usual after every meal : a 
traveling scene of the Brenner, that they would pass 
to-morrow, and some passages froin Demosthenes, 
that- are remarkable on account of their striking 
applicability to the party machinery of the present. 
Until nearly seven o'clock in the evening they re- 
mained together in the upper rooms of the house, 
with violin and piano playing. Wonderfully, out 
of the trembling strings, sounded Mendelssohn's 
" Songs without Words," and, listening, stood the 
powerful man, dreaming — creating, even in the very 
midst of his enjoyment. At seven he had appointed 
hi? reader to come, and then the happy circle gener- 
ally separated. Laughing and greeting, departed the 
troop of young friends. " Happy journey ! " was the 
parting word from all. Thus we pressed his hand — 
it was the last time. 

A few days after this joyful gathering (the others 
had already gone to the South), Kaulbach was in- 
disposed, only a little swelling in his foot, rendered 
walking difficult for him. He cut his boot on the 
side, and went thus to his studio, till the physician 
advised him to seek a quiet and uniform position. 
Of danger, or even of anxiety, there was no trace ; 
it was, at the most, the question whether he should 
travel to-morrow or day after. In his inward spirit- 
ual life entered no^ the least change ; he thought and 
spoke as usual. 

First, on Easter Monday, appeared the messenger 
of a new calamity.; one hardly dared to say the word 
— it was the cholera ! It was a strange coincidence. 
When, the autumn of the previous year, the epidemic 
broke out in Munich (almost opposite Kaulbach's 
house the first case occurred), then he was in the 
highest degree displeased at the. panic and flight of 
many from Munich. The journey to the Exposition 
at Vienna he had given up, so he did not leave 
Munich a day. The calm revolution of his work 
and his simple life, his green garden and his bloom- 
ing children ^that was the world in which he lived. 
He had peace and soul rest. 

When, in Paris, the cholera raged so violently frorn 
1830 to 1.840, the witty Frenchmen wrote upon every 
invitation. card, "On ne parle pas du cholera." A 
similar, though silent agreement existed the past 
year in the society of Munich. Nevertheless, we 
came from time to time upon the old topic ; and 
thus it happened on that afternoon we have just 
related. Two young physicians that were in the cir- 
cle defended with determination the narro.w limits 
of their power, especially if it worked with anything 
so mysterious as the cholera. A loud debate, that 
extended far into the evening, began. Kaulbach 
had evident delight in the fearless honesty with 
which the new medicinal party spoke of its ability. 
This bold frankness was in harmony with his nature, 
and pleased him infinitely better than the circum- 
spect, philosophic mien of the old party. He also 
sympathized here, as in so many other cases, with 
the young. 

Eight days later, both stood at his bedside, and 
confessed, shudderingly, Kaulbach has the cholera. 
What human art could prevail against this demon, 
of which they had, indeed, spoken unreservedly and 
without any presentiment? Now it was, indeed, be- 
fore their eyes. Of the true nature of his sickness, 
Kaulbach had, perhaps, a true idea ; but the danger 
itself he anticipated not. In the morning of the day 
he died, he was quite cheerful, and said, half in jest, 
that it would be an increase to his already rich life, 
if he should overcome the cholera. But at noori, 
consciousness left him. It was not that quivering 
conflict with life that so often characterizes this dis- 
ease, but a tranquil, almost painless dying, as if an 
invisible power loosed the forces that were united 
in this strong nature. 

So passed the day, slowly and sorrowfully. Every 
thought of recovery had vanished. Hopeless, his 
wife and daughter stood there. It was no longer a 
sick-bed, it was a death-bed. His breath was short 
and difficult, and a few minutes after eight, heart 
and breath stood still — the greatest master of our 
art was dead. 

But these words shall not be our last. No ; he is 
not dead, but he lives, and will always live — as long 
as the songs of Homer sound to the najtions — as 
long as the saving word of the Reformation is heard, 
— as long as the spirit of man fights with light and 
darkness! — Sue W. Hetherington. 



A MERE GLANCE AT DIEPPE. 

Dieppe, terminus of the Chemin de Per de I'Otiest, 
from Paris, and opposite port to English Newhaven, 
is the most fashionable of the French watering- 
places, as it is one of the most interesting of old 
French towns -^ with its historical associations; its 
very old gable-fronted houses, that rival English 
Coventry and French Strasbourg in their antique 
■oddity ; its narrow, crooked streets, studded with the 
ateliers of the ivory-carvers ; its crumbling old foun- 
tains, antique walls and gateways, and overshadow- 
ing baronial chateau. The nobility and gentry flock 
here during the hot season, as the corresponding 
classes flock to British Brighton and Scarborough, 
and to American Newport, Cape May and- Long 
Branch. Of late years it has found rivals, of no 
mean pretension, in Trouville, and some'of the other 
French Channel towns; but no change has quite 
been able to remove that fine flavor of respectability 
making a sojourn there something more notable and 
memorable than the same length of dalliance, at any 
one of the other sea-paradises. 

Dieppe, though measurably like all. the other . 
French ports in that regard, is the most picturesque 
of all on entrance ; with its high, narrow piers, cruci- 
fix-crowned to a most ghastly semblance of the cru- 
cifixion itself, intended to excite the devotions of 
departing sailors ; its appropriate moldiness of as- 
pect, seemingly communicated by vessels to wharves, 
wharves to warehouses, and vice versa ; its weazen- 
faced little old men,'pulling boats and jabbering like 
so many agitated blackbirds; itsparchment-cheieked 
and blue-petticoated women, hauling heavy hawsers 
to bring vessels into berths, jabbering seldomer, but 
yet more glibly on occasion • its antique solidity of 
sloping red-tile-ropfed houses, with here and there 
a pointed turret and a noble church-spire to give to 
the scene completeness oJf outline; its nojjle "Cha- 
teau de Dieppe " to link the present physically with 
the past; and its rnemories of De Longueviile (the 
original "Red Rover") and Sii: William Wallace 
fighting their great sea-fight irtimediately in front of 
it,. and of many of the armed landings and departures 
of the English EdwardsandHenfys who came over 
to spend the best portions of their, lifetimes in win- 
ning and losing France under the pretense of fiefs in 
Normandy and Guienne. 

Only divided by a narrow channel from the Eng- 
lish coast, and- almost within sight of it, yet how 
different is everything relating to bathing-grounds 
•and bathing ! ' Ah ocean, instead of a channel, might 
intervene without creating a greater dissimilarity. ' 
The cliflfs on either side and partially along the har- 
bor front are nearly as bold as the English, and gar- 
take somewhat of theii: chalky character; but the 
sea seems as difiisrent as the arrangements. It 
breaks at the foot of the cliflfs, on a pebbled, sandy 
shtfre, bold, free and thundeirous, and the bathers 
would as soon think of warming the water with tea- 
kettles at midsummer as of using -bathing-machines, 
which they consider eflfeminate. Splendid swim- 
mers, many of them (females as well as males), they 
plunge into the rough, dangerous surf with a dash 
and abandon scarcely paralleled on the American 
coast ; their bathing-houses of wood-framed canvas 
on the top of the bluflf overlooking the bathing- 
grounds, and their way to, and fro made barefoot 
over rods of pebbles of a size calculated to try even 
the- hardened feet of a Jersey digger of clams. On 
these same pebbles, as they slope up toward the top 
of the bluflf, I think that not only all the bathing- 
dresses of Dieppe are dried, but all the washed cloth- 
ing as well, every garment being held down on the 
stones by a certain number of the pebbles laid upon 
corners and borders, as the Swiss hold down the 
shingles of their house-roofs. 

Bold swimmers and dashing bathers, those French 
men and women, and very picturesque the Dieppe 
bathing-grounds at the fashionable (and practical) 
hour. But they present a very different and. scarcely 
less observable aspect, at other hours, on prome- 
nade, the comparative nobodies of moderate fashion 
at times blended with and seasoned by half the most 
notable men and half the "most beautiful women of 
Europe. Then and there they present a miniature 
Paris of indolent, fashionable, well-dressed, flirting 
and chattering loungers, the women apparently all 
coquettes and the men all beaux, age utterly ignored, 
and " Vive la bagatelle" the motto of the time —such 
a display as can be supplied nowhere else th^n in 
France, and not even in France so well elsewhere as 
at Dieppe. Eminent painters have endeavored to 
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